GOETHE   AS   LYRIC   POET
forms. His criticism of Werther, later in life, His positive-distress
at the morbid creature his imagination had sent into the: world,
are well known, and so is his castigation of romanticism as some-
thing pathological. He himself had taken a step beyond Werther,
and "primitive" poetry, and the passionate exaltation of organic
nature. He did not altogether deny his beginnings; and the modern
observer, with a strong feeling that much of Goethe's thought and
poetry, viewed as a whole, is essentially romantic, will not accept
his antipathy to Wertherism at its face-value. But his maturing
outlook did certainly involve a criticism of the romantic spirit,
apparent from the time ofhis stay in Italy. Whilst, therefore, round
about 1800, the younger generation of Novalis, fed on the tran-
scendental philosophy, was intensifying romanticism, refining a
fairly understandable nature religiosity into an esoteric symbolism
at once philosophical, mystical, and poetic, Goethe was searching
for something more realistic, more moral, more human, which
might be less glamorous than an other-worldly idealism but would
comprehend more truth about the human situation and give a
better picture of it. The younger generation were hurrying poetry
along in one direction, developing one of the facets that, taken'to-
gether in a historical view, add up to the total of all poetry; and
they were right in their generation. Goethe, born the greatest
master ofhis language into the age of European romanticism, was
endowed with a genius too comprehensive to be only romantic;
. and in consequence we see him in the peculiar historical positibii
of supplying antidotes to romanticism long before others had be-
come aware that it needed them, indeed, whilst they were just dis-
covering its most ecstatic and intellectually exciting modes. Hence
occur some curious paradoxes in his work. The most notable is a
high degree of introspection, which produces a perfectly romantic
work like Werther, and contrasting with it a high degree of the
power of impersonal presentation, apparent for instance in Her-
mann und Dorothea. In most ofhis works these two qualities are
inextricably blended. But the general tendency is to correct an
excessive introspection by turning the mind towards the external
world, whether it be nature, or history, or human society. In con-
sequence there are always romantic undercurrents in Goethe's